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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


A series of conferences with representatives of the various social 
science disciplines regarding the contribution that each can make to an 
integrated approach by all the seciel sciences to the functions and 
problems of the Ue Se Department of Agriculture was held in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the chairmanship of Under Secretary Me Le Wilson 
in the spring of 1939. A principal hope was to find out how the social 
‘sciences might contribute to the uniou of democratic procedures and 
scientific methods in the development of agricultural planning and policy- 
making, and in the educational and research activities of the Department 
in general, and of the reconstituted Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
particulare 

A conference on cultural anthropology was the second of this series 
of meetingse It was held on May 17-19, 1959. The imwediate purpose was 
to acquaint workers of the Department with the nature of findings in the 
field of cultural anthropology that might aid the process of agricultural 
planning and policy-making, and the process of efficient administratione 


In addition to scientists from outside the Department, there was 
a wide representation of the workers from tho Bureau ef Agricultural 
Economics, which sponsored the conference, and from the Farm Security 
Administration and other agencies and bureaus of the Departmente 


The first session was devoted principally to bricf but informal 
presentation by some of tho administrators of typical problems faced by 
the action agencies of the Departmonte The discussion at the following 
session was considered as constituting a general introductory statcment 
by the cultural anthropologists, in which thoy described their point of 
view and sought to apply it to the problems of which they had just been 
briefly tolde Bolicving that others would be interested in this confer- 
ence, a bricf mimoographed record with some cditorial excision and 
clarification was issued for limited distribution to people in the 
Department, coopcrating with the Department, or interested in the Depart- 
ment's programse The domand for additional copics has prompted the issu- 
ance of this matcrial in largor numborse 


On the second and third days of the conference more spocialized 
and specific consideration was given to special and specific problomse 


The recommendations formuleted by a special. committec, and 
approved by those attending the conferenco follows the close of the 
dialogue here reproducede 


PARTICIPANTS IN THIS DIALOGUE 


Robert Redfield, Dean ofthe Division of-Social Sciences and 
Professor of Anthropology ct the University of Chicago, was born and 
brought up on an Illinois farm homestcaded by his greategrandfathers 
He is the author of Tepoztlan--a Moxican Villege. 

Lloyd Warmer, Associate Professor of Anthropology and Sociology 
aL ane University of ‘Chicago, is a netvive of ‘California. He is greatly 
interested in aégriculturel communities. He has spent two years with 
primitive tribes in North Australia, and holds the view that there are 
certain fundamental principles which apply to all men end to all social 
organizations, both primitive and civilized. He was formerly a mémber 
of the Harvard faculty, and has directed anthropological studies at 
Newburyport, Masse, Natchez, Misse, and Irelande He is the author of 
A Black Civilizatione 


Lynn Smith, Professor of Rural Sociology at the College of Agri 
culture, Louisiana State University, was born on a small farm in south- 
western Colorado. He took graduate work at the University of Minnesota 
and at Harvard in sociology, With a minor in cultural enthropology. He 
has made a number of studies in rural communities, using. the cultural 
approache He is the editor of the Journal of Rural Sociologye 


Ce Me Arensburg teaches cultural anthropology at the Messachusetts 
Institute of Technologye He is a native of Maryland. He took his Phe De 
at Harvard, and worked on the Newburyport survey and the cultural study 
in Ireland with Professor Wernore He is the author of The Irish Country- 
mon, an anthropological studye oT: rare 

Charles Johnson, member of the faculty of Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessce, let.ds in studies of the social scionees' in the South, 
particularly as they relate to the American Negro and cgricultureés 


Bemeaseency 015 Beerien. Vireimit.. recoiwved: nic Phe Demineenthing-= 
polegy from Yoaiee He has beon a missionary cnd student of tubture an 
Polynesic, and is an authority on culture in the Pacificse He-is the 
author of History and Culture in the Socicty Islends. 

Hornce Miner teaches anthropology at Weyno University, in Detroit. 
He is a native of Kentucky. He took a Phe De in anthropology at the 
University of Chicago, and has held a Social Science Research Council 
Fellowshipe He is the author of A French-Canedian Community. 


Ralph He Danhof, Teaching Fellow in Sociology at the University 
of Michigan, is particularly interested in the social and psychological 
adjustments faced by people living in newly.established, planned com- 
munitiess He has studied Boulder City, Nevada, and an agricultural 
community planted by the Dutch G overnment on land reclaimed from the 
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Edwin Re Embree is President of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. His 
principal ficld is Educatione He has carried on field studies in anthro- 
pology in the Pacific and supervised cultural anthropological studies for 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund in connection with Nogro educatione 


Robert E. Park, Professor Emeritus of Sociology, University ef 
Chicago, is now at Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. He came to 
the Department of Sociology in the University of Chicago after wide 
training in philosophy and the social sciences, and 11 years of experi- 
ence as a journaliste He has served as an adviser on education for 
Negroes, and is especially interested in race relations, problems of 
immigrants, and effects of an urban environment upon psychological 
adjustment. 


John H. Provinse was reared in south central Montana and is 
familiar with sheep and cattle ranching and irrigated farming. He 
took his Doctor's degree at the University of Chicago. He has studied 
primitive culture in central Borneo, and is the joint author of The 
Social Anthropology of the North American Tribes. gs 
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Donald Young is Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Secretary of the Social Science Research Councile 
He is especially interested in the improvement of the techniques of 
social research and in the coordination of the social sciencese 


Albert Russell Mann has been Dean of the College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University for 25 years. He is an honorary life member of 
the Executive Committee of the Land Grant College Association, and 
Vice-President of the Gencral Education Board of New York Citye He is 
especially interested in the social scienccs and education in respect 
to.agriculture. Dre Mann sat in three sossions of the conference as a 
visiting observere 


Kimball Young, then Professor of Social Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has entcred the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture since the conference. A grandson of 
BrighanYoung, and*born in the Mormon community of Provo, Utah, his chicf 
interest is the study of personality development in isolated cultural 
groups and in connection with acculturation. He is the author of Source 
Book for Social Psychology, and co-author of The Madison Community, and 
other books. f ‘as 


M. Le Wilson, Under Scerctary of Agriculture. 


Howard Re Tolley, Chief of the Burcau of Agficultural Economics, 
Ue Se Dopartment of Agriculture. 


James Ge Maddox, Dircctor of Rural Rehabilitation Division, Farm 
Security Administration. 


Donald C. Blaisdell, Assistant to the Under Socretary. 


Philip Me Glick, Chief, ‘Land Policy Division; Office of the 
Solicitore y 


CULTURE AND AGRICULTURE 


UNDER SECRETARY WILSON: Now that our people in the Department have out- 
lined some of the problems’ of the action agencies in hella it is time to 
ask the cultural anthropologists to le ad off with a statement concerning. the 
point of view of cultural anthropology. After that maybe we can get down to 
eases. Dean Redfield,.will you open up the discussion? 


DEAN REDFIELD: Mr. Wilson has apparently put me up here as an introductory 
example of the species he calls cultural anthropologist. I might feel very much 
on the spot if I inferred that the complexity of the problems you have suggested 
is to be met by the casy and pat answers we mipht be presumed to have at hand. 
But I take confidence from cbserving that Mr. Wilson scems to have definod the 
term cultural anthropologist more in relation i interests, point of view, and 
activities, than in relation to Departmental appointment or other formal dosig- 
nation. i suspect that some of the best aes anthropologists in this room, 
or in this cougtry, are formally described as economists, Social psychologists, 
administrators, or sociologists. 


Cultural anthropology, of course, has its special body of technical ap- 
paratus, just @s any scientific disciplinc, docs.. It also has an accurulating 
store of factual information. but its essences is in a method. of approach and 
in a point of view, and we neither claim nor dosire any exclusive patmt rights 
on theso. From what Mr. Wilson and others have said, I gather thet there exists 
in this country a considerable number of people with various professional tags 
who are studying the probloms of rural communitics with points of view much more 
alike than the oxtromes found within the ranks of those who are called anthro- 
polotists. 


In what was said this morning there sccomed to be this much common undoer- 
standing: The Department in its various Durcaus and branches knows something 
specific,anad practical concerning means of improving the techniques of farming, 
of improving crops and livestock, and of the mochanical and technical operations 
that, if emp: will consorve so: reility pnd at Dhc same time provace a 
plentiful productign of those agricultural goods that the netion needs. There 
is also some knowlcdge concerning the supoly of credit and of other narrowly 
economic aspects of rural needs and dosircs. 
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But.most important of all, from the point of vicw I am supposed to ro-= 
present is the-apparent realization of two facts: First, that farmer's preblems 
are not wholly solved b*. solving the probloms of sc eek L on and of 


agricultural,finance and marxeting; and, second, that these problems aré in-= 
terrelated=not only with each other, but with many other edit of ae Pil tg 
however unscientific and uneconomic these aspects may scom to be. There is 


apparently a notion common omong us that in any of the multitude of cae con= 
munities where farmers live and farm problems cxist, there is a way of living 
that is, made up of a groat many customs and institutiong.: These clemonts are 
conecived to ha. g together somehow and give charactor and continuity to the 
community. this Py Satan oth that the traditions, the habits,,; the customs, that 
people, in a commnity live.with, ond. by, form parts of an interrelated whole, of 
which ong part cannot be crucially disturbed without affecting the others, is 
presumably an assumption with which some of us in this room are poculiarly 
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iliar. As cultural anthropologists, we have in fact been working on somo 
s of raw matcrials thet involve thet assumptions 


Most of us who have mado studios of the culturo of primitive peoples have 
become convinced thet you cannot clearly soperate onephasc of lifc from the other 
phascs. As I understand it, this is one of the rain things tht the Under Sec- 
rotary has brought us here to talk about. It secoms to me thet if you exanine 
the way of life of people living in a community, you discover tht one aspect of 
their Jife has neaning only in relation to other aspects of thoir life. You may 
start anywhere exaaining the network of habivs, custons, tra ditions, and you will 
soon find that however linited you may have thought the scgnuent of life you be- 
gon with, cs you study it you’ noecsserily run ferthoer ind further inte the fabric 
of culture, until cventually you are enmeshed in tho whole. 


Perhaps an cxperiénee I hed in a Yucatan cowwnity will illustrate this . 
point. I had not been thore very long before I cbserved chat whereas the far 
mers who bived in a town locctod ona railroad stored their maize in grdnaries 
in or near their hcuses, us soon as it was harvestod, the Babergh farmer, out in 
the bush built his groncry oll alone <I tie ser middle of the cleared Piold. 
He wit his'’maize in it, as harvested, and Yosoved the groin only Taube by 
Hittle, as mecded, throughout tho yours” As the i 1 
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" Of “hige Maid Voc ce Propecd 2 
the town, this custom of the village leaving their corn unguarded in 
@ranarics far’ out in the field interested me grestly.’ The simple, obvicus, casy 
explanation might have been that for various reasons it was economically most 
efficient to lotive the DAigzée in this Ticlia ¢graonmry. Bur such an eebionnticn 
would not have been correct. 
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I got my first inkling cf the vory complicated cxplanation when I accon= 
ponied,one of these Indian farrers to his fisld cne day. He wos gotting the land 
ready to plant. Having cloared the greund by burning tho field brush, he erected 
in the middle of the élcared tract--which was way out thore in the forost=-a 
little platfori, «nd on the platform he put a bowl of cormicail ond wotor. Then 
he knelt before it and prayed threo tincs siiple Catholic prayers, although he 


i 
wee hirnsolf an ‘Indian. 


After that we began talking sbout why he did this, and 1 learned sonething 
about what his notions wore of tho ficld and the crop and the harvest. I don't 
want to talk at length about the customs of his particular people, but 1 want 
to suggest that I aed a great deal about the planting, harvesting, and stor= 
ing, of the. corn, 1 learnod why the granary wos built where it was, end 2 eo teo 
learned that all the facts about all of those processes wore related to an 
enormcus number of other facts in tho everyday life of these people. 


The cornfield, itsolr, for example, was olvwoys regarded as squarc.s No 
matter how many sides it had, they spoke of it as square, and of the cast, west, 
south, and north corncrs,. The littlo platforms they put up were always rec= 
tangular, and oricnted to tho north, south, cast, and west directions. The 
notion was-that the principal dcitics that watched over the corn had their watche 
ing posts, soto spenk, in cach of the four clloped corners of the field. , When 
I became familiar with the coiplicated procecurcs and cerémomiols, it becane 
quite apparcnt that they involved a little drama in which the concoption that 
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the farmer had of his field was made plain, and in which the relation of the 
farmer's field to his gods was explained to him and to his community over and 
ever again. 


I learned.a lot of interesting things just from attention to language. 
For instance, corn when it grows in the field has one name. That name is a 
word that is practically synonomous with spiritual essence. As soon as the corn 
is harvested and put into bags for sale, it takes on another name. But since 
the first name exists practically in a context of prayer, you can't say it with-= 
out implying some relation to the gods. The conception they had of the gods 
that w atched over the cornfield, their notions of how to behave toward corn-= 
and treating it as sort of a respected person--were all in a sense a part of the 
conceptions they had of their own society. 


When we came finally to compare the culture of the bush villages with the 
culture of the towns that had sustained new, foreign, and urban influonces, we 
found it was much more difficult in the towns to recognize this interrelation of 
various customs and habits. We found it harder to put down on paper or in dia-= 
gram form just how these people and their institutions constituted a structuree 
Things seem to wear down at the points of aonnection. 

. 

The farmer who lives in the town doesn't have so many reasons for what he 
doos.e Porhaps the religious ceremonies aren't being performed, and perhaps the 
Jarge family is no longer prosent, so there is much less reason for what he doese 
The social sanctions that in the bush villages wore respected and vital were 
falling into disuse in the towns. There was a kind of disintegration of the 
older Indian village culture. 


Somewhero in the complex fact of the dealine in vitality of the tradi- 
tional sanctions is probably the explanation of why theft of corn was a problom 
in the town but not a problem in the bush villages. 


The -question ariscs as to whether under some circumstances of flux there 
is any unified culture at all with a particular mcaning and content. It is a 
food working hypothesis, perhaps, to conecive that when a culture is altered, 
it does not change piccemeal, bit by bit, but rather it behaves more like a 
pattern in a kaleidoscope--you joggle the pattern and it shifts itself into some-= 
thing else. 


if you seek to find ovt why those Indians who have moved to the towns 
down there now keep their maize in. town granarics instead, of in the field, you 
will find that the answer also involves you in a great many things that have 
happened to the religious life and community organization in the towns as dif- 
ferentiated from the villages. The very simple physical fact of moving the gran» 
ary, therefore, involves. aiterations in the,whole cultural structuré. 


WRe GLICKs..It scems that the peculiar and distinctive. characte 
cultural anthropology is the understanding of the interrelatedness of the in- 
numerable traits that make up 2 culture, and the assumption that they constitute 
a pattern. The political scientist is content to look at what we are tradi- 
tionally agreed to define as political behavior and political institutions. 
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The economist is content to lock at what wo are traditionally agreed to define 
as economic behavior and economic institutions, and so on. The peculiar con= 
tribution of the cultural anthrcpologist seems to lie in that he says that no 
one of these disciplines is in itself sufficient to give us an accurate account 
of why things happen ond why people behave as they de, end therefore no one of 
them is sufficient to anewer even the "political" or "“oconomic" problems with 
which they aro chiefly concerned. 


DEAN REDFIELD: I should cert ee not want to quarrel with that state- 
ment, though I sholld like to suggest some qualifications and amendments. In 
the first vlacc, I should not wish to question, oven by implication, the neccss-= 
ity for investigation of social phenomena within reletively narrow and special- 
ized fields, The specialities contribute data that aid our total understanding, 
even though we may sometimes wish they scught more consistently to relate them- 
selves to the bronder aspects of sccial life. In the second place, although 
cultural anthropology has tried to sce the entirety cf a culture, and has sensed 
the interrelatedness of phenomena within a given culture more consistently an 
more deliboratoly than have other social science disciplines, cultural anthro- 
pologists are by no means the only ones who have held this view or sought this 
kind of understanding. And it should perhaps be said in passing that cultural 
anthropology is, to an unusual degree indebted to the other sciences for mater-= 
jails it uses and has assimilated. 

What may be unique in cultural anthropology is the very emphasis it 
places upon recognition of the fact that human societies exist largely in terms 
of an organized body of institutions and custons that are traditionally trans 
mitted, and that that body is a guide for the actions of the individual, 

& warrant and an authcrity for what he wants to do, and which seems to say to hin 
"This is right and that is wrong. This is the reason why you showld do this. 
This is the reasonable way to do this." 


Furthermore, cultural anthropology assunes that from the raw materials 
of a culture thet you observe and exvericnce, you canabstract the motif of life 
within that’ culture. And that inyolvés consideration of all aspects of life. 
“That motif is, for instance, particularly manifest in “the traditions, symbols, 
stories, myths, and valued cbhjects and things which are emphasized in rearing 
and teaching the young. Out of the parts, o ~hole”"can De discerned. 


MR. GLICK: There is ao specific difficulty that -bothers me when I try to 
consider the application of this point of view or method, It would seem that if 
you want to understand what is happening in a particular phase of a culture, or 
if you want to calcula yer pies effect of a single new element” Introduced -inu6 a 
particular segment of activity within a culture, it is not enough to know only 
those things that are alice as hae ea relevant. For example, to under- 
stand the full-effect of regulating a eertain part of the economic’ order, tas a 
policy of discouraging monopolies, or of i cing certain kinds of income in a new 
way, it is not enough to know what the etonomist can contirbute. it is not 
enough even to know in addition what political scientists would contribute. You 
wonie have to know the whole pattern of the culture. You would have to know the 
fomily institutions, the sex mores, the religious patterns, the educational and 


intellectual institutions=-all of th 
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be rendered. This scens to i: 
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evmultitude of cther things the .culvirnd 
d with--before.an analysis and interpretation could 
alnost. ceases to be prag= 


Des sARENSBURG? Phe, is) asperfestly logical point, as, 1, see, ,exceph, that 
LUM Sencarricé ter amoxtrones, You make a er ad absurdum. There was never 


& specialist within oven the =vst restricted field of scientific investigatioz 
~whs knew everything .bcut,.cvem that nerrow speciality. Physicians. who practice 
sclely as dingnosticians may svcecinlize as Giagnosticians cf the whole body, or 
may! Specip lize asediacnosticians of certain organs of. the body, or of certain 
Silments. . None’ of. these spocioalists knows, everything abcut, his. field, yet they 
ol lwfoncuyen msetiel lind, tha gonerdl diagnostician, is; 1)believe,,as. valuable 
as the rests if 1 may mike the analogy to, consider.cultural .nthropologists as 
social cingnosticians,; 1 should. say that they specialize as scientific analysts 

ofthe whole. What is umigue about. the, diognosis of the emltural anthropologist 
ter tic t. Uli henoconcnistes political usclontisis, ond, others, he,tries to.take 
inte account soneiview of oll the cultural phases. in a eae: He is a sneciale 
Pena Genslicering tho whole, cnd)in the gnterne lotvionship cithe, ports. 
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DR. WARNER; Avpartwof what 1) ~amnted (to say has already been soid... Since 


Guise Would DO giving nore: lieht from the sane angle, I won't repeat, but will 
i Oo work Gna vengen TESCO WO MmMemsbiiUGe ian oul OOlo we ocLety as 6 
try to wor t b scems to mo that if you look at society as a 


or oo len=solving céevieo, .omepreslens<solving cevice, jou are oiploying.a peint 
on, WuewUuonerecan ‘be imede very upeivl. (As. Look ms, it, there are threo kings 
of sproblems that societies solve, or-try to solve. Jit docsn't mke.any differ-~ 
ence whether that secioty , a canes cee Sic para cring group in Aus-= 
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The fLinst kind;oef problen is that of adjustment tothe -natural environ= 
mont ,jend Lhat ~noens che, oroblen,of making.o living cnd being cearertable with 
the naturel resources at hand, and taking care of children and the older gen-= 
Sroticne.; Thistmight bocalled, briefly end. not too accurstely the problem of 
technclogy. 


Next, thero is the propiler of.how people. relnte themselves: to.each other 
so they get a fair cegree of satisfaction and a minimum of conflict among theme 
selves. This is the.problem of social relationships. It. includes the. problen 
of adjusting the.technolosy to,the necds of the people, This in turn has two 
mujor phases. .First, thore is the problem of a division of labor in the handl- 


ime Of Vowo lea aneic tho Civision of the. goods producec by their use. that is. one 
funevion of socinl organization. That is, 80 to spogl, the sphere cf economics .< 


The other problem concerns fanily bohavior, or, moro generally, the problem of 


factorily sc thoy will reproduce and take care 

g£ ficient enount of the traditional cul- 
ture to insure that this culture will not bo lost. Within thet second category 
is the system of values wo live by, live for, end live with. 


relating the sexes together satis i 
Of tno new fencretion, cnd give at a-suf 


The third kind of preblem thet sccictios solve is the acjustment of ims 
fate to the unknown. That kind of adjustmont is one thet all societies and all 
people make cne way or another. Ittncs on the whole to integrate the rest of 
the society, if it is functioning well, because it provides a systen of over= 
all belicfs, cf absolute values and idcologies by which people live together. 


These are the three kinds of problems thet all societics try to solve; 
Doc ae & vory Imberesving Tecc ee he Wileatd simpler societies frequently 
solved thess problems better for their necple, aacording to the standards of 
hurnn happiness, then do the more conplex sociotios. You coulc lay human 
SOc levies Cul in a range, beginning with the very Simple, 1 ee eae type 
ef socicty, through the more ecuiplex socicties, until wo got to one Like ours, 
which would probably be the rrost complex. According’ to sone’ criteria, iv would 
bo Cifriczlt Go rank ‘our ‘society with ethers; Dut ine scale sf complexicy, 
Australian prinitives woulc belong ta one extrene, and our society would belong 
Gosche cthor. how; within that range certain things are apparent. The more 
conplcx the technology, the morc ecnplex the’ social wreanization tenas to be. 
High technological development, incronsing civision anc specialization or labor, 
complex sociel organizatione=all these things ton’. to foster elaborations of 
rank, caste, and class within a socicty. Homogeneity in a society with simple 
technology and single social cryanization becomes heterogeneity in a highly 
ee oe technology with a complex social organization. 


‘het brings up a very fundamental pecblem wo have to consider all the 

time, here in modern America. This involves the gucstion I was asking you 
this ricrning coneerning your problem in-trying to maintain and strengthen demo- 

tic processes. The ‘Australian aborigines that I studied and lived with were 
a completely democratic people. They aro the only people ‘I have ‘ever seen that 
wero. Other simple people, the “mcorican Indians for instance, wore like that. 
In our contemporary Arprican society, we have a partial democracy, but it is not 
the complete democracy of sinrler people. 1 don't believe most poople today 
want to be empletcly democratic. Yet the higher the division of labor, the 
greater is the need for officicncy of the several parts, and the greater is the 
need for’ relating the several perts to ench others Only this can prevent the 
social moladjustment and perhaps oven chaos, that as Amcricans we fear 


i think it is’a fair géneralization te saythat the higher division uf 
labor ond the greater heterogeneity cf individuals you have, the greater are 
both tho nee and the difficulties of integration, And the cdifficultics of 
the anthropologist in analyzing the culture are correspondingly greater. It is 
still possible to imke such studics--definitely possible--but it is more diffi- 
cult be¢ause the problon is more complex.Let. me cite just one si:nple instance. 
it is difficult for us here anc now to ecomanicate perfectly. Why? “Because we 
occupy cifferont places in .a social systom. Ve nay use the sane wosds, but they 
have. different meanings according to the technical background and sodial place 
out of which they corice 
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MR. MADDOX: In -what you have said, Dr. Warner, you suggest one of the 
difficulties that has been uppermost in my mind, Most people associate anthro- 
pology exclusivély with the study of primitive or prehistoric people. 1 imagine 
that most neople-=most educated people-=would be very survrised to learn that 
anthropology claims any interest in, or any capacity to deal with, the pro- 
blems of complicated modern civilizations. JI do not subscribe to that view my- 
self, yet it seems to me there has been an admission that the method of cultural 
woe pology runs into new difficulties when it is applied to a complex-modern 
culture, LI should therefore like to hear something further on the adequacy of 
the cultural anthropological approach for dealing with the modern situation, and 
something just a little bit more specific concerning the methods that cultural 
anthropology would employ. i have in mind the fact that most communities today 
are. visibly very subject to.an infiltration of all sorts of influences from the 
outside which must affect the internal integrity of their cultural patterns, 


DEAN REDFIELD: If we are here to defend any thesis, it is the thesis 
that cultural anthropology, using its characteristic overeall approach, can 
make a study of a modern community. But this does not deny the perfectly valid 
point that difficulties multiply as complexities grow. 


T dontt believe I know how to answer your question concerning methods 
anpropriate to a situation where ey influences are very strong. il have my 
own doubts concerning the full adequacy of our method for dealing with such 

itvations,. There are however, Bet ae have been working under conditions 
like that. 


R, ARENSBURG: Ina sogse I have tricd it. I tried it in a community in 
Irchand that was not very diffcrent from many communitics in this country. After 
all, Ireland is not very fur off the stroam of our Western European culture. 
There are a great many people in the country there who are undergoing the cul 
tural change thet accomouanios an ontrance into wholly commercial agriculture on 
a large, capitalistic scale. Jt seems to me that the kind of approach we have 
been talline about can be fruitfully used even in such a situation, 


DR. BLAISDELL: A gucstion in my mind is, How van you get at the really 
fundamental questions in tho modern sconce if you confine yourself to a com- 
munity? How, in fact, do you go about iv to dofine the limits of the community 
you study? 


R. ARENSBURG: I bogan my study with a unit alrcady roughly determined. 
It was a county sct around a market scat--a county like many in the United States 
--with a population of about 50,000 who traded in a market centcr of about 6,000 
pcople. This little community had some consciousness of itself as a unit. Che 
people there referred to thomsolves as members of a group, had names for them- 
sclves, and for outsidcrs. The study began, so to speak, in the conter and work= 
ed out until the borders of a new community were reached. Wo traccd linos of in-~ 
toraction and interrolation that involved a. grcat varicty of institutions. There 
was.a certain configuration, howevcr, that tied togethor all of these institutions 
within the limits of the arca we studicod, So there was a very porceptible kind 
of intcrnal unity. On tho other hand, each cf the institutions had connoctions t 


that led out of tho communitys hot fact complicates the picture a bit perhaps, 


DR. WARNER: 6 is werth “sone eronesis, I “think, whateone matre ef ithe 
probler--the nature of the questions you wa Beet answers for--dctermines what your 
method will be, and it also determines the co.mwnity you study. <Arensburg want- 
edto study a tow. in relation-to-a countryside, so he chosothe market town of 
Ennis--a county seate-and the surrounding cormunity .f the oaunty. If he had 
hod *ciPferent “problem, his’ arca, and’ to a ‘certain extent his’ se thoc, weuld 
have “been ‘dirrerent. ‘That much; Pf believe, Ps Just ccumon sense’. 


MRS GLICK: IT howe a question that relates to this, and relates to a 
question l asked carlier this afternoon. Suppose you were asked to answer a 
very specific question concerning the probable effects of a specific adminis- 
trative policy upon a cortain aren. Hew would you go about it to anwer thet 
questicn? And how intensive and how extensive a study woule ycu have tc neke 
ofithe comunity in questicn before you-could anwor that question? 


DEAN REDFIELD: We shculd have to know eid ae tho specific question 
was before we would kmow precisely what vethods phould be omployed, 


DR. PROVINSE: Concerning the degree of thoroughness of the study, that 
too would depend wholly on the question. There hes been a little intramural 
bickering cn this point, yet 1 believe it is now safe to say that the study 
should proceed just far enough to permit oa correct answ er to the problem. That 
is, the depth of the study would not be the same in all cases. Some questions 
Or the general nature you suggést might be answered rather quickly) while ethers 
would requirc avery intensive study. The only constmt factor would be the 
over-o1l point of view thet insists uncn the intorrclationship of all phases of 
© culture, and therefore mot only trics to see™things as x whole, but ‘roalizes 
that both effeots and dotcrmimants cf, lot us say, an econcenmic a ranify into 
spicres of life ™and: activity thet coro relisious, moral, farilial, ane-so en. 
Lay confivent of the applicability of this point ef a view whether the eculcure 
am, esvloOn' is rolatively sitple, stable, ana Von! high cerrec invegracvcd, or 
wheter it is complex, in state of flux, arc not well interrated. 


DR WARNER: I think there can be no doubt that outside influenecs are 
very important, especially in this country. In:studying a community, it is 
ordinarily not’ enough to ‘learn’ thé internal mature of thet comunity.” ts r6— 
lation to cther Bephanet oes ond: to the outside world cenerally rey bowerorucint 
part of the situation. One of the greatest problems today seems to me to be a 
woy of relating together cn a satisfactory basis the people of different com= 
munities. Many « single cormunity works out-.vory well if left alone. But if 
it is releted to ancther community, all sorts of things happen thet break d 
the way of life that the people of that cc=munity had found nee oaeetere 


+ 


DR. SMITH: ‘There are two or three general remarks I should like to make 
here. Many sceial sciéntists ere just beginning to learn the importance of cul- 
ture as a determinant of individual and social development. Bothos i fear, may 
not’ even have hegun to realize it. People use the term "hunan nature" as if it 
were exclusively coternined by biological factors, ane is thus fixed and stavic 
1 BLaTe eae lt lls i ea tho Tes eo haw heevily enphasizec” geographical determinism, 
or still other kinds of determinism that ignore Cultural factors. 


Se) vee 
vy 


Sore people seem ts think thot Auge ke farnsteads conform to sone in- 
nate cherecteristics cf “human nature," whatever that is. Yano of these people 
even consider. thct there is something essentially sacred in the isolated farn= 
stead. Others considcr thon the result ef feographical determinants. 


it happens ‘thet Ll came from ec’ Mormon community in the West where the agri- 

cultural village wes the rule. Yot neirhboringe ee tes thes hed the sane 

ographical Poaturcs, and were peopled sinilerly old American stock,” had 
Eten ae farmstonds because théir cultural cones ie was different. “and 
thore was & striking cifforence in almost all the’ characteristics and in the 
general nature of those two cultures. .In Louisiana, I have studicd’ rural con= 
GUNivies vwith’c cultural inhoritance from France, and agriculturil viliagos*are 
again the rule. Yet nearby, in identical reorraphical environment, are ae 
who live in sgatterod homesteads. Theso represent totally different culture 
the village or scattorod horestoac fonture is just one cf innumerable ag 
anc incicetions of that difference. The people who live in the one culture con- 
sider thet the various features of their culture are "netural," To move: villagors 
into senttcred homestends would sce: to thes unnoaturel and would ineur resentment 
for a score cf reasous tht woul end up by being moral reasons, religious res- 
sons. 


tt i 


DR. PARK: If the Gc of the culture they live undor co not seem “nate 
he 


urat, then It is probe ‘bly ¢ Oo, Sey cme nh acuriire “se ehonranime. 


UNDER SECRETARY WILSON: Dr. Yohnson, you have had some expericnee trying 
to “answer specific, practicnl questions by using the pcint of view and re thod 
of cultural amnropolory. Vill yeu tell’ us sorething of your ‘exverlence? 


We Jomleon: dc not. cunim to be. a cultural ‘anthropolosist==meraiy 
sociologist--but I have wandered a bit into the rae He cultural anthropology. 
This cane cbout when I was asked to answer a practicel quostion rogarding whe- 
ther or not « proposec health propran planned for all the Negro population of 
certain county would be “sufricientiy woll un@orstocd by that population to be 
feasible. We went into the country and began a study oF a large number of fami- 
lies, and aimed our procedures as directly as possible at the single question we 
had to answer. But we soon found that we had to extend our investigations into 
a great many other phases of the life of these families. For example, the first 
problem was to discover just what conception the families had of disease and cure 
and that carried us into the que stion of the beliefs that they entertained re- 
garding discase, and how they responded to some of the newer conceptions of 
modern medicine and hygiene. Our first intination of the extent of the cultural 
isolation of the grouv came out of this, and that carried over into the question 
offability to support medical services independently. That carried into the 
-problem of their earnings and economic folkways, and ee ae us necessarily to 
inquire into their ability to absorb new economic ideas and practices. This in 
turn.took us over into an examination of the procedure Bal Snkees of the edu- 
cation that they were ea eh a and of their general out look on the comunity, 
and their general out-look on life. 


Those were guosticns that couldn't be handled by the usual sociological 
procedures, ani we attempted to get the answers by some other devices. We wore 
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driven by necessity, I gucss; into the point of viow and method of cultural ant 
thropology. We gave somo attention to their religious expression and family ro- 
creation, to their conception of themselves as porsons and as a group, and to 
their attitudes toward the. larger community, the White comunity, and so pone 

In the end we found ourselves peorhans better able to make practical suggestions 
regarding the health program in question. But we alnost forgot the health pro- 
gram while in'the process of getting information for it, becauso of the illunmin- 
ation which a great deal of this material shed on a score of other problems, 
notably, for example, on the behavior cf these families outside of that setting 
in the towns and the citics. Much urban behavior could be readily, traced back 
apparently, to these habits and folkways scot in this particular type of rural 
environment. 


UNDER SECRETARY WILSON: I want to, call upon several others here to tell 
of their research and thcir cxpericnecs as anthropologists working among modern 
peoples with a culture thet includes modern machine technology. Sut before 
that, I.want to make my little speech. 


First of all, I want to say a word about names. This morning, someonc 
saoid--I believe it was you, Dr. Varner--that it didn't make any difference 
whether you called this thing we're talking about cultural anthropology, or 
social anthropology, or comparative sociology. Now ordinarily I don't think 
names of things are very important, at least not of any importance by then-= 
selves. But I like the term “cultural anthropology" because it seens to me 
very accurate in what it suggests. "Anthropology" gives porspective in its 
suggestions of a view of mankind. It suggests consciousness of man's long 
past, and where man came from, and in doing so it ought to dispel static 
notions that man was always, and always will be, just as he is today. The 
word “cultural” suggests to mo the emphasis upon culture, the attenticn to the 
whole of nants: lifo and traditions and customs, without breaking man's ac} 
tivitics up into artificial compartments--and that is the essence of the point 
of view of cultural anthropology. So I hope wo cling to the term “cultural 
anthropology" simply because it secms peculiarly apt. 

I have beon vory pleased +6 observe as 1 sat hero that none of the 
non-anthropologists presont have soemed shocked to lcarn that anthropology 
can deal with modern man and modern society. JI hac a notion that many people 
were inclined to confuse anthropology with archacology, and thought of anthro- 
pologists only as. people with a quaint love of prehistoric skulls and stone-age 
tools. Or elso, I theught they imagined anthropologists as explorers of renote 
places, who observe how. cannibals cook their meat. I'm sure that most’ oF us 
have a deep interest in man's prehistoric past, and oven; perkops, in cannibals 
and pygmies. And anthropology of course coes not ignore these. But I am 
pleased that it has just been taken for granted that cultural anthropology can 
and doos concern itself with modern men living in modern civilized socicty. 

The most vital and the fastest growing portion of anthropology, I believe, is 
the portion that studios modorn cultures, and I am glad to know that this fact 
is widely appreciated. 


When we.were talking this norning about the activities of the various 
agencios of the Department of Agriculture, it was understood in what I said, I 


ey ee 
believe, that legislative and administrative policies that are aimed to improve 
one phase of agriculture or farm life sometimes run into snags because they 
affect some, other. aspect of farm culture that the legislators or administrators 
had not considered, as they thought the policy affected only the one phase they 
had in mind. I believe it was pretty well understood among the Department 
people who were here this morning that. when farmers change the way they plow 
their fields, or change from oneto another crop, they are likely to have to 
change a great many other activities and habits. And I believe they realize that 
a policy aimed to accomplish a single good purpose may fail if it runs, either 
directly or indirectly, against some well-established tradition or attitude. And 
they also realize that a -single good purpose may, under some ciroumstances, have 
total effects that are -bad because the farmer, in altering his ways to accomplish 
the one good purpose, may disturb other good, established-customs that would be 
better off undisturbed, making the total effect bad rather than good. Now, from 
what we have said this afternoon, it seems to me that cultural anthropologists 
are, of all people, the most qualified to tell us what the total effects of a 
given policy will be.. And if that is true, we should begin to consider what 
practical means might be employed to enable cultural anthropology to make this 
practical contribution. 


MR. GLICK: It seems to me that the cultural anthropologist should also 
tell us something of cultural values. In-an age of unusual cultural flux, when 
a particular Goverment policy, for example, may conceivably determine whether 
natural forces of change will -lcad in one direction rather than another, 
shouldn't it be part of his function to tell us which changes will on the whole 
enrich human lifes; which will have the greater human ..yalues? 


DEAN REDFIELD: As lay individuals, we have our own personal scalos of 
value. As cultural anthropologists, as scientists, we cannot speak on the 
question of values. It is outside our. provinee; to do so would be to assume an 
omniscience we do not Shem 


MR. GLICK:: Docs that men that the cultural anthropologist has no concern 
with definitions of value? That all cultures are cqually good if to an cqual 
degree they adjust a group of people to its cnvironment, regardless of qualita- 
tive. differences in the adjustments? 


DR. MINER: If I may draw an analogy, the cultural anthropologist is 
like a physicist who can determine the. cxplosive powers of various materials. 
That is his business, but what the explosive powers aro WS6d.~10Ye1 6anoG Nis 
concern a s a physicist. 


MR GLICK es Thatediss thecusuadsabtitude, of, scientists, t.know,, but 1 
should like’ to cxplore a contrary hypothesis. Science that ‘is unconcerned with 
values seems to me to meet only half its problems, and to stop short of inte- 
grating its particular contribution of knowledge into the decisions which men 
must make. We need a science of values, I’ believe, as much as a science of 
physics or of cconomics, Furthermore, it seems to me that cultural anthropology 
is the one science peculiarly endowed for the task of applying aOR GR Eee methods 
to the analysis and definition of valucs. 


To. 3 


DR. WARNER: That is right--scicntifiic methods can apply to the analysis 
of values. That would be part of the job. In studying a culture, you cannot 
avoid giving attention to values in varying forms. But to declare one value 
better than another value in a culture would mean specifically to intrude your 
personal judgment, which would be determined by the interactions of your own 
individual endowments and the culture in which you grew up. And generally it 
would be to desert your role as a scientist and adopt the role of a citizen. 

It might be propor for the philosopher to discuss valucs, and as amatcur 
philosophers we could do it for you, but not as cultural anthropologists. 


UNDER SECKETARY WILSON: I think I would agrce with Dr. Warner. To me, 
the problem of valucs is over in the field of philosophy and religion. And in 
the determination of which values are. best, which values we want, and which 
values we shall pursuc, we must function as philosophers, as religious believers, 
and above all as citizons--not as scientists. 


DEAN REDFIELD: If we may return, now to Under Secretary Wilson's question 
conccrning the. practical application of the methods of cultural anthropology for 
the solution of administrative policics, I think it should be said at the outset 
that there can be no general answers to general questions. We do not have 
general propositions concerning the nature of socicty that are sufficiently 
specific and dependable to enable us to predict the outcome of any comprehensive 
program. We could, however, offer procedures and a point of view by which you 
could answer that question in regard to a specific program.and a particuler 
concrete group of communities. ‘If you will tell us what change’ is being con- 
sidered, and name the communities for which it. is proposed, we could help you 
to find out what will probably happen. In cases where programs have alroady 
come into operation, we could go into the community and find out something of 
the totel effect of that program. 


DR. WARNER: Thore is another observation I should like to add here. In 
the case of rural rehabilitation and othcr programs of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration that presumably dcal with the less privileged third of the population, 
it is very probable tmt the effects of tho program arc not limited to that 
third. 


MR. TOLLEY: The policies administcred by the Department of Agriculture 
have been laid down by Congress... That,means they express the will of the 
majority of the people according to the proceduros’ of our democratic socicty. 

We as administrators know that. But we also know that even if the genoral lines 
of policy are so detormined, it is up to the administrator,to make them work; 
and we know it as a fact that the little day-to-day decisions that the admin- 
istrator must make color the policy, and sometimes shape it critically. What 
I'm interested to learn is how cultural anthropology can holp to improve those 
little day-to-day decisions that administrators have to make. 


BAN KEDITELD: That is a large order. I doubt that: sufficient knowledge 
is available concerning socicty to unable us to predict on the spot how various 
programs that are guided from the outside will eventuate. But we could show the 
persons concerned with such programs the social dimensions of the problem thcy 
are dealing with. 
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MR. TOLLEY: But just to become aware of it leaves us in a bewildered 
state. . 


DR. PROVINSE: Bewilderment caused by awareness of the dimensions and 
ramifications of a problem is not all loss. It's a step beyond ignorance of 
their existence, and may be followed by clearing pereeption of their real nature. 
In at least somo cases, knowlcdge is already available upon the basis of which 
sound advice may be given. Gonerally, of course, the. cultural anthropologist 
can contribute to the solution of a’ problem only when he is particularly, »in- 
timately familiar with the community in question. When that is the case, he 
can collaborate with the technical expert and the administrator. Technical 
experts are sometimes inclined to devise programs to bring about desirable 
technical improvements in a way that ignores some strongly established cultural 
factors. Then when the program fails they say it is wholly unworkable. If, 
however, the program is properly adjusted to the prevailing culture pattern, 
it can bo made a success. To my knowledge that sort of thing has actually 
happened with the soil conservation program among the Navajos in Arizona. 


MR. MADDOX: I'm glad. to hear you say that, because it has sometimes 
seemed to.me that thc. emphasis of the point of view we have been talking about 
was upon the inertias, the obstacles to change and improvement. When emphasis 
gets placed upon the-role and importance of habit, custom, ‘tradition, and #6 
on, and wo arc mado aware that one little change upsets the whole pattern, the 
total impression is likely to be one favoring a static conception of society. 


DEAN REDFIELD: I think I can understand how the point of view of cultural 
anthropology might disturb any expectations that a culture could be quickly, en- 
tirely, and painlessly made over. It should upset any notion that alleged bad 
features of a culture could be changed without some alteration of those features 
believed to be good. But cultural anthropology does not hold a static view of 
society. We know that cultures change, and one of my own greatest interests 
concerns certain pha ses of the dynamics of change. Furthermore, if as 
scientists we say that a given economic or technological change will alter the 
religious or family life of a community, it does not mean that: we necessarily 
counsel against it. It would be mercly a statement of fact; the value judg- 
ments would have to be made by others. All we should insist upon would be 
that these indirect culture effects would, or did, occur. 


We know that within an integrated culture people must have something to 
live for as woll as things to live with. That is simple, and vastly important. 
We know that an integrated culture includes both a variety, and a balance,’ of 
cultural activities. We know that to the people within the culture in question 
it is vitally important to have something to live for, to have a variety and 
balance of institutionalized activities, and to have all of these fairly well 
integrated into a way of life. But this does not mean we oppose change, nor 
does it mean we don't know that change occurs. It simply means, 1 believe, 
that we have an idea of the ramifications of what may superficially scem to be 
a simple, single alteration. 


If as cultural anthropologists we have any peculiar virtues as advisers 
in matters of reform planning or administration, it would come from the perceptim 
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of the configuration that men's activities tend to become. I take it from what 
was said. this morning that difficulties in planning and administration generally 
arise out of those phases that are not considered, frequently because it "ls nes 
realized that these other phases are really concerned. This intcr-relatedness 
may very properly be considered a special concern of the cultural anthropologist. 
So I think it is proper to believe he can reasonably be called on for advice. 

But his advice must be specific advice for a specific situation with which he is 
thoroughly familiar. There may be a few cases now where an anthropologist already 
knows a specific situation well enough to give competent scientific counsel. But 
ordinarily he would he-ro to make a special study, for his field of competence 

is the local cultural unit, and those units differ almost infinitely. The pre- 
cise nature, scope, and depth of the requisite study would be determined by the 
nature of the problen,. 


UNDER SECRETARY WILSON: As it is getting late, we must adjourn this 
session. But before we go I want to ask unanimous consent to repeat something 
Dean Redfield just said, and I hope the stenographers will underline it. Within 


an integrated culhure,--and that means a culture that offers the chance for 
satisi vey living and the flowering of individual capacities and happiness-- 


‘© something to live for, as woll as things to live with. As a 


and as we try to coordinate our general philosophy with our daily life and work, 
by Cantebe! epphiedrtoommuch, cithor. 


Today we've talked in pretty genvral terms. That has been necessary, and 
I think we've gained in general understanding from it. We have proceeded far 
enough to realize, I believe, that a gencral point of view is crucially important, 
but also that the manner of handling specific problems must necessarily be indi- 
vidualized with the various individual problems. We can't expect to get any 
pat answers to specific problems, right here and right now. The next question 
before us seems to be to find saic way of articulating what cultural. anthro- 
pology can offer with the administration of action programs. That may mean some 
new research, and sme new administrative devices. It may mean a little educa- 
tion, too~-education for all of us. I suggest we adjourn now, and take up that 
question tomorrow morning. 
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The discussion has revolved around two topics: (1) What 
characterizes the point of view represented by the cultural anthro- 
pologists; and (2) how can this point of view be made effective in the 
action programs of the Department of Agriculture. 

It has been indicated that cultural anthropology studies the whole 
of man's social behavior as it can be observed in the group life of human 
beings. Such behavior consists of (1) men's technical adjustments to his 
natural environment; (2) his conventional relations with other human 
beings in his commmity; and (3) his religious beliefs, values, and prac- 
ticese 


The first type of adjustment the cultural anthropologist studies 
includes the making and using of tools and the kinds of natural environ- 
ment to which the technology is related. The second type of adjustment 
is the social organization which interrelates all the members of a given 
group in a-‘coherent-.and regulated manner end which solves such general 
problems as the division of labor and of the goods from such labor; it 
also provides such formal and informel relations between individuals as 
those which we call the family, economic and political institutions, the 
adjustment of the younger generation to the accepted ways of behavior of 
the community and any other customary forms of social life which are part 
of the total activities of the groupe 


Although the cultural anthropologist deals with the whole community, 
it is not his work to make such specialized studies as those done with the 
techniques fof the economist, the political scientist or the representa- 
tives of other special disciplinesse The special problems with which these 
latter disciplines are faced are to be solved only by the methods which 
are peculiar to those ficldse The rolo of the cultural anthropologist 
must be one of collaboretion with other social scicncese 


ine Sesecnvie, “characcor of tho viowpoine testhus, fount.toclic an 
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the following general obsorvations or assumptions: 


(1) The ways of living in a socicty constitute a whole of inter- 
rolated partse It completes our understanding of any institution or 
custom to comprehend its relations with others charactcrizing the com- 
munity and*to define its place in a total organization of traditional 
wayse Similarly, this vicwpoint assumes that a change in an clement in 
the community, such as, for oxample, modification in.a form of land dis- 
tribution, may result in changesvin other parts of the total organization. 


(2) .The approach thus brings into a single framework more special 
viewpoints, such as consideration of the economic or the technological 
system, which abstract from the whole some particular aspecte More 
particularly it supplements such special viewpoints by including in con- 
sideration less commonly considered aspects of the community life, such 


as the social organization, the moral system, and the other ultimate 
values of the peoples The viewpoint implies that rural societies like 
all others exist not merely in terms of a rational order responsive to 
practical and deliberate considerations, but also and very largely in 
terms of a personal, moral, and non-rational order. The exponents of 
this point of view claim a contribution in their emphasis that men must 
not only have something to live with but something to live for. The 
modes of living of farmers or of any other people tend to involve or to 
develop. conventional understandings as to what is right and proper which 
lie outside the limits defined by efficiency or expediencye 


In further defining the sciontific (as distinguished from the 
philosophic) character of this viewpoint, the discussion brought out 
that this group of cultural anthropologists do not regard themselves, 
as sciontists, as concerned with the fixing of objectives. Application 
of the viewpoint may be expected to improve and to organize knowledge 
as to how to reach objectives or as to how proposed action programs are 
tending to reach, or mey be expected to reach, objectives otherwise 
defined. 


If cultural anthropology is to contribute effectively to a bal- 
anced attack on problems of ogriculturc, this contribution must be 
through making available the concepts, mothods, and data of the cultural 
anthropologistse In some measure this may be done by bringing present 
research and administrative personnel in agriculture into general contact 
with anthropologists and anthropologicel publications. The cxtent to 
which this approach may be depended upon, and the cducetional methods to 
be used, aro matters which warrant exominatione It secms reasonable to 
Suppose, however, thet regardicss of what other procedures are accepted, 
this one may not be entirely negleoctede 


Mcoans must also be considered for giving to the work of the cul- 
tural anthropologists a convincing reality in terms of specific problems 
of rural lifce Because anthropological rescarch has not been directly 
concerned with such probloms, various possible ways for reorienting 
existing rescarch findings and for assuring adequate new rescarch on 
agricultural questions must be developed. In this connection, the follow- 
ing suggestions are offcreds 


(1) Since administrators must make judgments promptly as occasion 
demands, it is obviously impossible to underteke specicl resoarch covery 
time:some action question is up for decision. Whenever such decision 
involves chenges in customary patterns of behavior, the possibility thet 
the accumulated store of anthropologiccl knowlcdge may have some con- 
clusions of fact or interpretation becring on the problem may be examined. 
The question is here raised whethor provision might not well be made for 
the preparation of working mcmorande, bringing together significant 
anthropological metcrial as a part of regular administrative procedure 
when justified by the nature of the problom facing the administratore 


(2) There is reason to belicve that rescarch on rural cultural 
problems may be'plenned so that a body of significent data and some 
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knowledge of culturel relationships may be built up in anticipation of 
administrative necdse Several types of rescarch approaches suggest them- 
sclves for consideration: 


(A) Porhaps a sorics “of studics of communities as culturally 
integrated wholes might be uscfule For exemple, it would be possible to 
compare communities of divergcont ethnic origin, communitics in which 
different agricultural projects had: been initiated, or communities other- 
wise differentiated by..some outstanding charactcristic, in an effort to 
achieve a better understanding of the role of interrelated culturel 
factors inithe success or failure of the people in terms of goals of the 
Us Se Depawtmont.or Agriculture. 


(B) Although the-culturel anthropologist omphasizes the 
neCessutyomor understanding: cultures asa whole, some problems lend them~ 
selves Co acunek of & Tess' comprehensive neture. Thus, it is possible to 
fréme research projecus aimed directly at some definite aspect, of social 
dehavicreea or BLIUStraviem, it might be fensible 2nd useful to study 
igri culture! techniques’ and tools as a part of culture, or to exmmine 
femi ly strwevure ond function in reletion to « proposed rehabilitation 
project. . 


(C) A third possible type of research project offered for 
consideration might be described as the pilot studye The purpose would 
be Go plan jond.exccute rescarch studics of a relctively simple nature 
and on a small, inexpensive scale, in the hope that thoy would serve as 
guides forsfurther work by personnel not trained in anthropologye The 
emphasis would be on the colloction of data of kinds susceptible to 
objective and accurate treatment by professionally untrained workerse 


Howey personnel be affected by the point of view here expressed, 
and how may new personnel be developed to express it? 


(1) Personnel may be affected by the point of view here expressed 
by j; 


(A) Actual participation of poople having this point of view 
in the plannving end administretive process. This may 
take place, and probably should take place, at two stages. 
First, at the top among those administretors who are 
rosponsi ble Lor the ‘organization of programe and policy. 
Secondly, in the ficld, where pcople with this point of 
view might be given responsible positions in the appli- 
eition. of programs in’ tie ficld. Specifically, this 
letter might take the form’of heving os o part of the 
bechnical advisory staff of the local county planning 
programs © representative who-is familicr with this 
point:of view, or it may aos-.in the case of certain work 
now being carricd on in the Southwest take the form of 
having people who are specially treined take ovor admin- 
istrative positions. The limited number of cultural 
anthropologists now aveilable to assume these positions 
probably precludes any great contribution in this direc- 

tion at this timce 


(B) Personnel may also be affected by education. To this 
end a course in cultural anthropology might be added 
to the graduate school of the Department. Lectures 
and discussions dealing with the point of view might 
be introduced into the present Schools of Philosophy 
being conducted by the Department. Conferences such 
as the one now adjourning are another medium of such 
communication and would allow for widening the con- 
tributions tobe made from the academic field. In 
order to continue end expand the contacts established 
by the present meeting some machinery should be es- 
tablished which will facilitate the further exchange 
of ideas and the establishnmt of common grounds of 
understanding « is 


(2) New personnel may be developed for this type of work. 


(A) Arrangements might be made with the universities, 
whose students can be made aware of the possibilities 
of Government careers for those having adequate 
training. School administrators should assume some 
responsibility for keeping their studmts informed 
of Civil Service and other qualifying regulations. 


(B) Courses embodying the point of view here expressed 
might bé introduced intothe curriculum of the land 
grant colleges. 


CG) tt. es not conceivable that the cultural anthropolo- 
gists can vrovide any great number of adequately 
trained personnel for dissemination of this point 
of view. Anthropology has, on the other hand, no 
monopoly on such a point of view or method of ap- 
proach, It is, in finel analysis, simply a method 
of science and a way of looking at socioty, both of 
which characteristics are now or can easily be made 
a part of the equipment of the other social sciences. 
Other disciplines dealing with the phenomena of 
social or cultural behavior should be enlisted to 
provide personnel who can contribute within the in- 
tegrated pattern or viewooint discussed during these 
meetings. 


A LETTER FROM DR. PARK 
po a 
On June 2, 1949, Dr. Robert EB. Park (Professor Emeritus of 
Sociology at the University of Chicago, now at Fisk University, one of 
the early leaders in the movement to apply the cultural approach to 


social problems, ) wrote to the Honorable M. L. Wilson, Umer Secretary 


of Agriculture, commenting on the seminar: 


To say that I was interested by what I learned in the 
two sessions of vour seminar on social science and agriculture 
is not an adequate statement of the fact. 


. I-was in South Africa when the New Deal arrived in 1942, 
A year in’the Orient had convinced me that European commercial 
expansion, which begen with the industrial revolution, had 
reached its terminus and that we were in for a period of pro= 
found readjustment. ‘When I returned to the United States a 
year later I was surprised to hear one day a voice from Wash- 
ington telling the farmers over the radio substantially what 

i thought i ‘had discovered, in‘the’ course of my rather Long 
life I had heard a good many heresies preached to farmers, but 
i hed never betore heard’ eny one talking to them as if they 
were adults; talking to them as if they lived in:the world 
rather then in Kansas, or Texas. Farmers, in my experience, 
had’ figured ‘as customers rather than fellow'travellers, In 
any case it was not until last week that I had any real compre- 
hension of the fundamental way in which the New Deal and the 
Department of Agriculture were attempting to deal with the 
revolutionary changes in which the United States and the rest 
of the world are involved. 


Ihave long been interested in revolutions as a social 
and ‘political phenomenon but I had never é6xpected secing a 
department of government actually trving to deal with one by 
administrative methods, rather than by the methods of power 
politics. This fact has moved me to put down on paper some 
hotvions that occurred to me durihg our discussions which were 
a Tittle too elaborate to pul into generrl circulation’ at the 
moment, 

My own notion hes been, «s I indicated the other day, 
that news and the newspapers, if properly understood, sare the 
most effective agencies for bringing about sociel changes. 
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News moves men to think and to act, but to aet pretty much 
on their independent interpretation of the news. It en- 
coureges them to cooperate in the formation of public 
opinion but does not prescribe in advance the form which 
that opinion is destined ‘to take, 


It is when discussion ceases thet party conflict 
begins. To keep the issue in the news is one way of keep- 
ing the revolution out of politics, This, it seems to MC y 
is just whet vour department seems to te trying to do. Men 
won't fight as long as they are able to talk and they will 
continue to, talk if they cen be mede,to.feely thes they ere 
in some fashion participating in a common enterprise. 


In the matter of programs and planning involving 
ehonges in -¢ustom and habit the factor of "expectations", - 
&. subject upon which we touched very lightly the other day - 
needs, I am convinced, proportionately more consideration 
that we give it. . 


One of the difficulties,of political action cnd 
planning inya, democracy is obviously ‘the necessity .of,ad- 
vertising to the participating parties the benefits of the 
changes pronosed.. Advertising gets its effects by obvious 
or. subtle forms ofvexmiegorntion,. but ~xagreration; inevitably 
tonds :to_create,cxpectations that cannot be fulfitleds. This 
in turn ler.ds to disillusionment and discontent which in 
turn plays into the hands of the dom: gogue and ultimately 
of the dictiabor.. ~This ie eho rvigigusscire le an whens 1s 
@ democratic country, cfforts to bring about remedial chenges 
by partial, tentative and experimental methods are always in- 
volved. 


At cny moment the amount of discontent oxisting in 
the community may be said to constitute a fund of potential 
political powor upon which the politician may draw to mobilize 
public opinion ‘end, create-political power,  1t.is this kind 
of "floating. powor".as i¢ cxists at a.timo.and place; that 
the Gallup tests: anc other devices for estirating public 
opinion, actually measure. Public opinion, so,conceived 
and so measured, is, howover, o very transitory thing, 


Wheat the Department of Agriculture is secking, it 
scoms to me, is the creation not, cf & now public opinion but 
e now loyclty. This involves gcotting. the. cooperation of tho 
formers in formulating ¢. program which they will not merely 
accept but support. Wheat one wents, finslly, is net a public 
opinion but on institution. 
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This distimevion leads back finelly to sh obvious 
differonce in points of view between the sccial. psychologists 
d the social enthropologists. The psychologists are in- 


ana 

terested in public opinion, The anthropologists are in- 
terested in institutions. Both public opinion and institu- 
tion are products or aspects of collective action. But public 
Opinion is, ita soenée and to o degree, am institution in 


1 
preeess. An Snstitution, on tho other hemd, is public 


opinion after it has become stabilized and fixed in tra- 
dition and in the moros. 


I am not certoin that the referendum the Department 
is now using to get the ccoperation of the farmer is the best 
means for gotting the results sought. I do think, however, 
that something which involves the principle of the social sur- 
vey, as the Sarc Foundation once conceived it, may do the 
trick, Something in the way of a survey in which the farm 
communities participated might possibly be sarried owt with 
the aid of the farm papers. 


inis is a long letrver, longer than I criginadiy ine 
tended iu ‘shoule be,’ Sineo you were kind enough to invite 
me to participate in your extraordinarily interesing and 
instructive seminar I thought you tight be interested in 
knowing what I got out of it. 
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